THREE KINGS IN ONE YEAR
Commonwealth of Nations except in Ireland: one was made at
Dublin by the Irish Republican Army, the recalcitrant rump of
the old I.R.A., which had repudiated the compromises of Cos-
grave and de Valera with the British authorities and persisted in
demanding complete Republican independence for Ireland. On
Coronation Day the I.R.A. blew up the statue of George II, as
a symbolic act.
On the day after the Coronation there was a State Banquet at
the Palace, more cheering crowds outside, another balcony
appearance. On May igth a drive to the Guildhall for lunch
with the Lord Mayor of London. Later in the month, a review
of the Fleet at Spithead, at which eighteen foreign nations were
represented by their warships. The King sailed around the Fleet
in his yacht on a tour of inspection and boarded the flagship,
where he sent out an order for the emain brace to be spliced1.
This occasion was remarkable for a commentary on the night-
time illuminations of the Fleet by the B.B.C.Thc commentator,
who was himself a naval officer, began to speak at 10.45. He was
so overcome by emotion and the sudden dizzying effect of the
night air after drinking the King's health below, that all he
could say was: 'The Fleet's lit up. ... I mean with fairy lights.
. . . When I say lit up, I mean outlined with tiny lights. . . .'
When the lights of the Fleet went out he added incoherently:
'Now the whole ruddy Fleet is gone. . . . Nothing between me
but sea and sky. . . . Nothing between me but sea and sky. . . .'
The B.B.C. faded him out, and on the next day published the
laconic announcement that the commentary had proved un-
satisfactory. The newspapers made as much as they could of the
incident in a guarded way.
The Coronation festivities in country villages were celebrated
in traditional style. A Coronation Committee would usually be
chosen at a parish meeting and convened in the parlour of the
principal inn. Often, a commentator noted, there was a vacant
chair *at the top of the long oak table, 'In former days this would
have been awaiting the Squire; to-day all toe frequently the big
house stands empty. The prime mover now is the resident clergy-
man or doctor, or the senior retired officer of the neighbour-
hood.3 At one typical village the proposals debated were: *a
fancy-dress procession, the planting of a tree, a May Queen,
fireworks, etc.3 It was first decided to plant a tree in the centre
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